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PREAMBLES  AND  RESOLUTION 


or 

The  Dexver  Manufacturers'  Exchange. 


Whereas,  There  has  been  and  is  a tendency  in  communities  and  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  in  the  Eastern  States  to  ascribe  the  public  sentiment  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  in  favor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver  solely  to  the 
fact  that  such  States  are  silver  producers;  and 

Whereas,  Such  Western  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver 
arises  not  alone  in  the  interests  of  a local  industry,  but  is  based  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  public  policy  and  in  the  belief  that  such  remonetization  will  bring 
about  the  revival  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trade  and  commerce  generally; 
and 

Whereas,  The  evil  effects  of  the  undue  and  artificial  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  gold  resulting  from  the  unjust  demonetization  of  silver,  are  being  increas- 
ingly recognized  by  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes  of  Great  Britain,  par- 
ticularly in  Lancashire,  as  the  chief  cause  of  trade  depression  and  the  continuous 
fall  of  prices,  as  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  commercial  organizations,  and  the  writings  or  public  utterances 
of  prominent  members  of  Parliament,  the  representatives  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  communities ; and 

Whereas,  Such  manufacturing  and  trading  classes  of  Great  Britain  are 
certainly  not  open  to  the  insinuation  that  their  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  increased 
use  of  silver  as  a money  metal  is  to  be  accounted  for  either  from  their  direct  or 
indirect  interest  in  silver  mines ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Manufacturers’  Exchange  of  Denver,  comprising  two 
hundred  manufacturers  throughout  Colorado,  resi)ectfully  urges  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  Eastern  and  other  American  States  that  they  investigate  the  so-called 
silver  (question  from  the  business  standpoint  of  its  effect  on  trade  and  prices, 
believing  that  such  investigation  will  result  in  American  manufacturers  indorsing 
the  action  of  the  British  manufacturers,  and  using  their  great  infiuence  towards 
bringing  about  the  early  remonetization  of  silver. 


ADDRESS 


HON.  JOEL  F.  VAILE. 


THE  SILYEU  QUESTION 


FROM  THE  manufacturers’  STANDPOINT. 


There  is  at  present  a wide-spread  and  increasing  depression  in 
commerce  and  industrial  activity,  resulting  apparently  from  falling 
prices,  or  at  least  marked  by  falling  prices. 

This  depression  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  one  of  the 
great  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  but  is  practically  universal.  It 
has  continued  for  a long  time.  Speaking  generally,  and  not  regard- 
ing local  or  temporary  variations,  it  commenced  about  the  year  1873, 
and  has  continued  to  the  i^resent  time.  Economists  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject  of  the  general  average  of  prices,  all  unite  in  the 
fact  of  the  continued  decrease  in  prices,  and  the  average  estimate 
seems  to  be  that  prices  have  fallen  since  1873  more  than  thirty  per 
cent. 

Tlie  ettect  of  changing  prices  upon  general  i^n^sperity  is  a subject 
which  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  economists,  and  one  inevit- 
able conclusfon  is  deduced  from  logic  and  by  experience,  and  that  is, 
that  commercial  prosperity  follows  upon  rising  prices — that  is,  upon 
a relative  dejjreciation  of  the  money  which  constitutes  the  currency 
of  the  country^and  that  an  appreciation  of  the  currency  of  the 
country,  with  the  accompanying  fall  of  prices,  is  necessarily  followed 
by  dejn’ession  of  trade  and  a decline  of  i)rosperity. 

'In  the  recent  silver  discussion,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
number  of  years,  this  subject  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  and 
these  conclusions  clearly  established. 

The  inquiry  now  arises  as  to  what  connection,  if  any,  there  is 
between  this  depression  of  commercial  prosperity  and  the  monetary 
difficulties  of  the  day  arising  out  of  the  changing  relations  of  silver 
and  gold.  Attention  has  especially  been  called  to  the  situation  by 
the  recent  very  rapid  flow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  to  Euroi^e. 
Various  explanations  of  this  outflow  of  our  gold  have  been  suggested. 

A very  common  one  is,  that  we  are  buying  more  than  we  are  selling, 
and  that  the  gold  so  shipped  abroad  is  in  payment  of  the  balances  of 
trade - assuming  that  the  balance  of  taide  is  against  us.  But  this  • 
movement  of  gold  continued  all  through  the  year  1892,  and  we  now 
have  accessible  statistics  for  the  year  1892,  which  may  enable  us  to 
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learn  sometliiiifj;  of  the  operative  causes,  or  at  least  to  eliminate  some 
reputed  causes.  The  following  very  interesting  comparison  of  exports 
w'ith  imports  of  merchandise,  and  exports  and  imports  of  gold  and  of 
silver,  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  official  reports  for  the  year  1892 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Taking,  for  example.  Great 
Britain,  we  find  the  following  facts  existing  for  the  calendar  year  1892: 


Total  imports.. 

Total  exports 

Net  imjxirtR 

Gold  imports 

Gold  exports - 

Gold  net  imports — 

Silver  exports 

Silver  imports  

Silver  net  exports — - -- 

Total  net  imports  of  gold  and  silver. 

Total  net  imports  of  gold,  silver  and  merchandise 


MUliont  Dollara 
..2066 
..1413.6 

..  642.4 

_.  104.1 
..  71.8 

...  32.3 

_.  68.3 
..  52.1 

_.  16.2 
16.1 
..  658.5 


The  query  naturally  arises,  how  has  Great  Britain  paid  for  the 
excess  of  imports  it  lias  received?  It  has  not  paid  in  gold,  because  it 
has  imported  more  gold  than  it  has  sent  out;  iior  in  silver,  because 
the  excess  of  exports  of  silver  over  imports  is  small.  Before  we 
answer  the  inquiry,  let  us  look  at  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
United  States.  The  official  reports  for  1892  show  the  following  facts: 

MiliioDs  DoUari 


Total  exports — 1015.7 

Total  imports 827.4 

Net  exports 188.3 

Gold  exports - 7^.7 

Gold  imports - t8.2 

Gold  net  exports— - 58.5 

Silver  exports - 37 .5 

Silver  imi)orts  - 31.4 

Silver  net  exports 0.1 

Total  net  exports  of  gold  and  silver 64.6  ^ 

Total  net  exports  of  gold,  silver  and  merchandise 252.9 

Now,  again,  the  inquiry  arises,  how  has  the  United  States 
received  its  pay  for  this  balance?  Its  net  exports  of  merchandise 
amount  to  188.3  millions,  but  it  has  not  received  pay  in  the  precious 
metals,  because  its  exportation  of  these  metals  exceeds  ds  importation 
by  over  sixty-four  millions.  The  answer  to  these  two.  inquiries,  we 
think,  must  be  clear.  Barring  the  small  element  resulting  from  the 
transfer  of  credits  on  other  countries,  which  cannot  figure  very  largely 
in  this  estimate,  inasmuch  as  dealings  of  each  country  with  the  rest 
of  the  Wiirld  at  large  are  here  tabulated,  the  only  other  method  of 
paying  these  balances  that  occurs  to  me  is  this:  that  England  has 
returned  to  other  countries,  and  especially  to  the  United  btates, 
securities  of  various  kinds,  payable  principally  in  gold.  In  other 
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words,  that  Eii'^laml  has  ]>een  colleciing  her  debts,  due her  from  other 
countries,  on  negotiable  securities,  j^erhaps  by  re-selling  them  in  the 
country  of  their  origin,  or  collecting  upon  maturity  of  the  principal. 
Again,  the  I nited  States  has  manifestly  been  eitlier  re-purchasing 
the  securitii's  she  had  formerly  negotiated  in  foreign  countries,  or 
has  been  paying  them  otl*.  In  otlier  words,  tln^  year  18h2  was  a 
period  of  debt  'pojiniff  by  the  Fnihal  States,  and  was  a period  of  debt 
coUecUmj  by  Great  Britain. 

If  tlie  commercial  dt'pressioii  of  which  we  have  spoken  existed 
in  the  United  States  alone,  we  might  attribute  it  to  this  fact  of  the 
use  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  C(mntry  in  the  payment  of  our  debts  owing 
abroad;  but  if  there  were  no  other  elenumt  in  the  cajiitroversy,  then, 
for  the  same  reason.  England  ought  to  l)e  in  most  easy  cii’cumstances 
and  in  the  most  prosperous  condition:  l)ccause,  while  we  have  been 
paying,  she  has  been  receiving  large  sums  in  gold.  But  the  fact  that 
the  <‘ommercial  depression  is  as  marked,  and  even  more  marked,  ii» 
(rreat  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  shows  that  there  must  l)e 
some  other  general  prevailing  cause  for  the  present  difficulties,  and 
that  they  ilo  not  arise  alom»  from  the  r<‘lative  dealings  in  securities 
liere  referred  to.  England  has  received  a great  a<*cession  of  gold  in 
the  year  1892.  and  yet  now,  in  the  beginning  of  I89;i.  witli  gold  still 
pouring  into  that  country,  commercial  ])i\>sperity  tlunv  does  not  seem 
to  be  on  the  increrise. 

A\  e are  told  by  many  that  tliis  dejire.ssion  in  commercial  pros- 
perity has  nothing  whatever  to  do  witli  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver 
as  media  of  exchange,  but  is  due  solel}',  or  almost  so.  to  the  very 
wonderful  increase,  since  1878,  in  the  mtdhods  of  .production,  facili- 
ties  of  transportation,  to  chemical  discovi^ries  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions, to  the  discovery  of  <*heap  pi'ocesses  as  substitutes  for  expensive 
ones,  and,  in  general,  to  the  revolution  that  has  lieen  going  on  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  This  argument  is  very  forcibly  expressed  l>y  Mr. 
David  A.  W ells,  in  a valuable  book  issxied  some  four  years  ago, 
entitled  “ Recent  Economic  Changes,"  and  in  a very  elaborate  a»ul 
interesting  argument  he  attempts  to  refute  the  idea  that  the  fall  of 
silver  is  a factor  worthy  of  consideration  in  solving  the  problem.  So 
thoroughly  does  he  convince  himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  concludes 
this  portion  of  his  argument  with  this  statement: 

“To  suppose  now  that  a change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver  (a  change  which  has  not  in  any  degree  restricted  their 
natural  supply,  or  diminished  their  monetary  or  industrial  uses)  has  exercised  a 
concurrent,  superior  and  predominating  influence  in  respect  to  prices  of  all  other 
commodities  or  services,  would  seem  to  be  almost  incompatible  tvith  a cfcar 
ejcercise  of  one's  reasom7)g  faculties," 

And  Mr.  Wells,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  quotes,  as  a sort 
of  a “clmcher,"  from  Lord  Addington,  a director  of  tlie  Bank  of 
England,  the  following  words: 

“If  any  one  affirms  a connection  between  the  prevalent  low  prices  and  the 
assumed  appreciation  of  gold  arising  from  scarcity,  let  him  explain  the  modus 
operandi;  let  him  set  forth  the  process  of  reasoning;  the  motive  which  impels  a 
seller  to  accept,  except  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  supply  and  demand, 
a lower  price  for  his  goods,  in  the  face  of  an  abundance  of  capital  and  a hnc 
rate  of  interest" 

But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  a certain  sense,  and  usitig 
^'capital-’ as  synonymous  with  “money," ‘‘an  abundance  of  capital 
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and  a low  rate  of  intomst’’  may  l)o  a msult  of  fallini^  of  priros  a fall- 
ing; (»f  i)ri(-es  ivsultiiig  froni  a •‘scairity"  of  gold  availahle  in  active 
industry.  And  the  fact  is  illustrated  hy  the  present  situation  in 
(rreat  Hritain.  for,  while  there  is  an  alnindance  of  gold  in  the  great 
money  centers,  yet  it  is  gold  whi<-h.  in  a certain  scn.se,  is  hoarded, 
because  it  does  not  venture  out  as  coin  cajhtal  into  enterpri.ses  of 
industrial  activity  or  couiiucrce,  l)ut  st'eks  oidy  what  are  calh'd  the 
‘‘better  class  of  securities,"  meaning  those  .securities  which,  l)eyond 
apparent  doubt,  will  bring  an  absolute  ajid  fixed  return,  without  risk 
to  the  itivestor.  It  is  thi.s  kind  of  capital  which  lies  in  the  banks  of 
hnigland.  and,  lying  tluis,  is  in  a sens(‘  hoarded,  because  the  character 
of  the  iiivestment  which  tin*  owners  seek  is  not  readily  to  be  found. 

But  it  is  a peculiar  fact  that,  in  tracing  the  fall  of  price.s,  Mr. 
ells  him.self  says  that  this  fall  coiiuneiiced  in  187d,  and  has  eon- 
tinned  to  the  i»resent  time,  thus  being  eoiicnrrent  with  the  fall  in  the 
gold  ])rice  of  .silver,  which,  in  turn,  i)egan  with  the  demonetization 
and  cessation  of  fna*  coinage  of  silver;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  that  from  the  ju'riod  of  1850  to  1SG4,  when  the  volume  of  metallic 
currency  was  rajjidly  growing,  prices  advanced  also;  and  yet  silver, 
being  then  linked  with  gol<l.  under  legal  tender  aiul  free  coinagt* 
laws,  kei>t  its  valui'  side  by  side  with  gohl,  the  variance  never  exceed- 
ing the  eost  of  shijnnent  from  one  eountry  t<j  another.  It  would 
seem  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  improved  methods  of  prcHlnction, 
the  results  of  new  inventions,  discoveries  and  processes,  expanding 
as  they  do  the  range  of  hnman  activity,  and  raising  the  general  plane 
of  civilization,  and  increasing  thereby  tlie  demands  for  manufactured 
l)rodnets.  would,  if  there  were  no  other  disturbing  cause,  so  ad.jn.st 
themselves  as  not  to  be  a cansr  of  commercial  depression. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  there  is  ajiother  and 
an  all-prevailing  cause;  and  that  can.se  is  readily  found  in  the  chang- 
ing relations  of  the  ])recions  metals  msed  by  different  countries  as 
media  of  exchange.  Now,  at  the  end  of  these  twenty  years  since  the 
new  conditions  bt'gan.  both  reason  and  t'xijerience  show  conclusively 
that  changes  in  the  aece])ted  values  of  the  preeions  metals  do  and 
must  can.se  a continued  depression  i.n  industrial  and  eouiinercial 
activity,  Itf’caiisc  of  the  Hnetuations  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
coin  currency  of  three-fifths  of  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world 
is  treated  as  a mere  coininodity  in  other  countries  with  which  they 
deal.  In  this  day  the  industrial  and  ccnnmercial  activity  of  one  great 
civilized  nation  of  the  world  is  closely  allied  with  the  same  elements 
ill  others  of  these  countries.  England.  France.  (Terinany  and  the 
United  States  carry  on  large  transactions  in  eomnieree.  not  only 
between  themselves,  but  also  with  India,  China,  South  America  anil 
Mexico,  and  yet  the  very  currency  the  metallic  eurreney.  in  which 
all  the  transactions  of  these  last  named  countries  are  measured,  and 
on  which  their  values  rest— is  itself  but  a comiiURlity.  tiiictnating  like 
wheat  or  lead  or  iron,  in  other  conntrit'S  with  which  they  deal.  So 
long  as  that  condition  exists,  constant  change  and  consequent  uncer- 
tainty must  attend  such  iiiteriiatioiial  commerce. 

The  Fortiucihtly  Rin-ieic.  published  in  Great  Britain,  recently 
.sent  out  a great  many  inquiries  to  prominent  maiuifactnrers  in  many 
lines  of  industry,  asking  their  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  present 
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industrial  depression,  and  while  the  answers  sliowed  great  variety  of 
sentiment,  yet  the  majority  count  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  as  one 
element — aiid  many  of  them  consider  it  the  principal  element— in 
causing  this  depression.  Mr.  Samuel  Montague,  ^Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, puts  it  tersely  by  saying  that  the  cause  is  “the  decline  in  the 
value  of  silver,  which  deters  investments  in  silver-using  countries.” 
xVnd  Mr.  tteorge  Hunter,  a ship-builder  of  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  com- 
menting on  this  cause,  pertinently  says: 

“ Fluctuations  in  the  medium  of  exchange  and  the  standard  of  value  may  be 
good  for  bankers,  millionaires  and  speculators,  but  are  bad  for  trade,  commerce, 
manufactures  and  agriculture.” 

(^ne  remedy  suggested  for  tlie  evil  is  the  genei'al  adoption  of  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  the  adoption  of  such  single  standard,  even 
in  India,  has  been  urged  as  the  remedy  for  the  very  serious  condition 
of  affairs  in  that  country,  and,  as  we- know,  it  is  urged  by  many  as 
the  proper  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  principle  already  mentioned,  of  the  well 
settled  and  well  established  influence  of  falling  prices  and  an  appre- 
ciating medium  of  exchange  on  general  pi'osperity,  it  must  be  appar- 
ent that  the  general  adoxflion  of  tlie  single  gold  standard  woidd  but 
increase  our  difficulties — and  for  many  yt^ars  to  come — as  it  would  be 
substituting  a measure  of  value  which  is  constantly  diminishing  in 
its  supi)ly  relatively  to  the  growth  of  commerce  and  of  industrial 
needs.  The  i‘lfeet  of  falling  prices  which  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  a coiistaiitly  narrowing  standard  of  value,  may  be  well 
expressed  in  the  following  words  taken  from  an  article  of  tlie  Hon- 
orable Leonard  Courtney,  M.  P.,  in  tlie  last  number  of  the  Ab'nc- 
feenili  Ceniury.  He  says: 

“Although  it  is  immaterial  to  commercial  and  industrial  activity  what  may 
be  the  scale  of  prices,  high  or  low,  tchen  a scale  is  reached  and  maintained^  yet 
the  transition  from  high  prices  to  low  is  extremely  restrictive  of  enterprise. 

“The  person  who  ventures  on  the  use  of  tilings— that  is,  the  man  who  cre- 
ates enterprise,  whether  in  industry  or  commerce— has  his  wealth  nibbled  away 
by  those  who  have  money  claims  upon  him ; and  the  man  who  trades  on  bor- 
rowed capital  trades  as'litile  as  possible  if  he  linds  his  assets  shrinking  as  com- 
pared with  his  liabilities. 

“ Differences  must  also  constantly  arise  between  masters  and  workmen, 
between  the  producers  of  a raw  material  and  the  creators  of  a finished  product — 
in  a word,  between  all  who  co-operate  to  put  something  on  the  market — if  they 
find  its  selling  price  mysteriously  diminishing  and  their  shares  of  it  have  to  be 
perpetually  adjusted.” 

Yet  tins  certainly  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  general 
adoiflioii  of  the  single  gold  standard. 

Wliether,  on  the  other  hand,  independent  free  coinage  by  the 
United  States  will  give  to  the  people  of  our  own  country  the  neces- 
sary reliet  is  a question  upon  which  great  men,  and  men  well 
informed,  honestly  differ.  It  is  too  broad  a subject,  with  all  its  intri- 
cate details,  for  a pai>er  such  as  this,  and  yet  there  is  one  favorite 
argument  of  the  oiqKment  of  independent  free  coinage,  to  which 
some  l)rief  allusion  sliould  be  made,  and  that  is,  the  “ dumping 
grtmnd”  argument — an  argument  which  says  that  if  we  should  adopt, 
iudepeiideutly,  a system  of  free  silver  coinage,  we  should  be  deluged 
with  the  silver  of  the  world,  our  gold  would  V)e  driven  away,  and  we 
should  be  put  upon  the  basis  of  Mexico  and  India.  There  are  cer- 
tain considerations  which  strongly  ijersuade  us  that  this  argument  is 
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fallacious.  There  is  very  little  silver  in  the  world  that  is  not  either 
already  used  in  the  arts,  or  incori^orated  into  the  coinage  of  the  vari- 
ous countries.  The  London  Economist  once  made  this  statement: 

“ The  quantity  of  pure  silver  used  for  coinage  purposes  during  the  fourteen 
years  ending  in  1884,  was  about  eighteen  per  cent,  greater  than  the  total  produc- 
tion during  that  period.” 

It  also,  in  the  same  article,  made  this  statement: 

“The  evidence  of  statistics  goes  to  show  that  the  coinjige  demand  for  the 
metal  is  and  has  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  annual  supply  that  is 
left  over  after  the  consumption  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  has  been  supplied, 
and  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  nowhere  throughout  the  vrorld 
has  there  been  any  accumulation  of  uncoined  stocks  of  the  metal.” 

The  same  is  doubtless  true  at  this  day,  if  we  except  the  large 
amount  of  Imllioii  in  the  United  States  treasury,  which,  for  the  juir- 
j)oses  of  our  argument,  may  be  considered  as  coin,  being  rex)resented 
as  it  is  by  coin  certificates.  It  is  very  apiiarent,  however,  that  the 
United  States  will  not,  under  any  existing  ijolicy  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, receive  any  considerable  siq)ply  of  silver  coin  from  other 
countries,  even  though  we  ado})t  the  free  coinage  jn'inciple  at  our 
X^reseiit  ratio.  The  countries  of  the  Latin  U^nion,  for  examx)le,  have 
ui)wards  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  silver  coin,  which  is 
a legal  tender  at  a ratio  with  gold  of  15-i  to  1. 

Silver  t<j  the  additional  amount  of  245  million  dollars  is  held  as 
coin  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  there  used  as  money  at  even 
a higher  valuati(jn  than  in  France  and  her  associates  of  the  Latin 
Union. 

Manifestly,  none  of  this  1045  millions  of  dollars  in  silver  would 
come  to  ns  to  be  re-coined  at  our  ratio  of  1<)  to  1,  as  this  would  entail 
great  loss. 

The  silver-using  countries,  such  as  China,  India  and  the  Straits 
settlements,  are  for  the  most  part  importers  of  silver  rather  than 
exx)orters.  Moreover,  the  States  of  South  America  have  very  largely 
been  using  ija^jer  money,  and  greatly  depreciated  ija^jer  at  that;  and 
some  of  them,  as,  for  exanqfle,  Peru,  are  attemijting  to  return  to  a 
silver  basis,  thereby  increasing  the  demand  in  these  countries  for  the 
silver  inoduct;  and  Uruguay  has  recently  resolved  upon  the  coinage 
of  a large  amount  of  silver  to  be  i)ut  into  circulation. 

In  connection  with  these  facts,  I desire  again  to  quote  from  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells,  who,  at  the  close  of  his  book,  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented a very  strong  and  X3ersuasive  argument  in  favor  of  the  single 
gold  standard,  nevertheless  makes  these  remarks: 

“ Something  of  inference  respecting  the  economic  changes  of  the  future  may 
be  warranted  from  a study  of  the  past.  It  may,  for  examjfie,  be  anticipated  that 
whatever  of  economic  disturbance  has  been  due  to  a change  in  the  relative  value 
of  silver  to  gold,  will  ultimately  be  terminated  by  a restoration  of  the  bullion 
price  of  the  former  metal  to  the  rates  (sixty  to  sixty-one  pence  per  ounce)  that 
prevailed  for  many  years  prior  to  the  year  1873.  The  reasons  which  warrant  such 
an  opinion  are  briefiy  as  follows:  Silver  is  the  only  suitable  coin  medium  for 
countries  of  comparatively  low  prices,  low  wages  and  limited  exchanges,  like 
India,  China,  Central  and  South  America,  which  represent  about  three-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  or  about  a thousand  millions  of  people.  Civilization 
in  most  of  these  countries,  through  the  advent  of  better  means  of  production  and 
exchange,  is  rapidly  advancing,  necessitating  a continually  increasing  demand  for 
silver  as  money,  as  well  as  of  iron  for  tools  and  machinery.  Generations  also  will 
pass  before  the  people  of  such  countries  will  begin  to  economize  money  by  the 
use,  to  any  extent,  of  its  representatives — paper  and  credit.  Under  such  circum- 
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stances,  a scarcity  rather  than  a superabundant  supply  of  silver  in  the  world’s 
market  is  tlie  outlook  for  the  future,  inasmuch  as  a comparatively  small  per 
capita  increase  in  the  use  of  silver  by  such  vast  numbers  would  not  only  rapidly 
absorb  any  existing  surplus,  but  possibly  augment  demand  in  excess  of  any  cur- 
rent supply/’ 

Thest^  arguments  would  seem  to  refute  the  theory  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  free  silver  coinage,  so  far  as  the  **  dumping  ground’^  argu- 
ment is  concerned.  But  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  in  viewing 
this  sub  ject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  that,  so  long  as 
(jther  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world  retain  a single  gold 
standard,  treating  silver  only  as  a commodity,  that  fact  must,  to  a 
greater  or  less  exttmt,  atfect  prices  and  produce  tluctuations  of 
exchanges  that  will  be  depressing  to  industrial  activity. 

T-here  is,  however,  one  sure  remedy,  if  people  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  see  it,  and  that  is  international  bimetallism  at  a fixed  ratio. 
When,  in  gold-using  countries,  silver  is  given  a fixed  and  definite 
ratio  of  exchange  with  the  gold  so  used,  then  this  element  of  fluctu- 
ation in  commercial  transactions  immediately  ceases.  That  su(*h 
bimetallism  is  i)racticable,  and  if  adopted  could  be  easily  maintained, 
is  establisllt'd  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  on  this  element  of 
the  problem  even  the  English  gold  and  silver  commission  of  1888  so 
reported;  and  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  one  of  that  commission,  in 
answer  to  the  ridicule  that  was  ijoured  upon  the  proi^osition  by  vari- 
ous eminent  Englishmen, says:  ‘'The  dogmatic  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing in  the  slia^je  of  bimetallism  could  be.  disappeared  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  l)een.” 

While  sucli  international  Ihinetallisin  seiuns  j'et  uncertain,  and 
possibly  a thing  far  in  the  future,  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
monetary  conference,  yet  the  horizon  is  not  without  rays  of  hopi^. 
In  England,  where  the  oi)positioii  to  Ihmetallisni  has  been  most 
emphatic  and  ])ronounced,  we  now  find  leading  peril  »dicals  and  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  presenting  most  able  and  convincing  arguments 
showing  the  necessity  of  a return  to  the  double  standard.  The  latest 
and  most  eminent  convert  is  ^Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  from  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  wlio,  in  an  article  in  the  April  numbm-  of  the 
X ineientih  Ccnfnrtj^  says: 

“ Five  years  ago,  I joined  with  my  friends  in  deprecating  any  attempt  to 
establish  an  international  agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
as  standard  money.  I have  advanced,  with  further  experience  and  reflection,  to 
the  belief  that  such  an  agreement  is  to  be  desired.'’ 

Mr.  Cmirtney,  as  the  Xcir  York  X((lioit  widl  says,  '’is  nndonbt- 
edly  the  clearest,  and  ])crhaps  the  rokicsl,  thinker"  of  liis  party.  He 
is  well  qualified  to  speak,  for,  by  reason  (if  past  (Experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  was  ai)point(‘d  a member  of  the  gold 
and  silver  commission  of  1888,  which  made  (Extensive  investigations 
of  the  subject,  and  he  now  writes  his  lu’esent  article  as  a confession 
that,  while  \n^  then  believed  bimetallism  feasible.  becaus(‘  its  feas- 
ibility had  IxHUi  shown  l)y  experience.  yv\  lie  did  not  tlien  think  it 
desirable  for  Great  Britain;  yei  now,  in  the  light  of  furtlier  exjieri- 
ence,  he  has  changed  his  views  upon  \]w  latt(*r  proposition,  and 
d(Eems  bimetallism  upcm  an  agreinl  ratio  a method  of  ri‘!ief  for  exist- 
ing ditficnltii's,  wliich  should  be  rt‘sortt‘d  to  even  by  his  own  country. 


J.  F.  VAILE. 


Dkxvku,  April  25,  181»;3. 
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